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** You do, at last, confess, that the loss of 


*¢ your estates has taken place in part, and is | 


** now upon the eve of consummation, You 
‘* wish not to be wholly stripped: you would, 
‘© if you could, save the remnant of your pro- 
* perty. Why, then, do you notcall the people 
** to your aid, who, with undivided voice, are 


‘*« praying for that change, which they look to | 


** as the ouly means of atfording effectual pre- 
‘* sent relief, and future security; and which 


** certainly is more necessary tuo you than to! 


“§ them.”—Letrer to Tur Country Gen- 
TLEMEN; ReGisTerR, 2lst Decemser, 14:6. 





TO THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
On their present Views and Intentions. 


Barn-Elm Farm, \17th December, 1829. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Pixase to look at the motto. It is, 
then, you see, thirteen years ago, that I 
called upon you to stand forward with 
the people, as the only means of saving 
your estates. You thought it tar better to 
put the people into dungeors ; and when 
you heard that I, your adviser, had fled 
from those dungeor$, your shouts of joy 
reached me across the sea: not because 
I had escaped from the dungeons; but 
because I was banished. I told you, that 
with the people, you might save your- 
selves; but that without the people, you 
could not. You despised my warning ; 
you called the paper-shufflers to your 
aid; and when it had been enacted that 
you could pay in gold, and be sale for 
ever, you laughed the people to scorn, 
and treated them like dogs. 

Even at that time, you had treated 


degraded caste. I knew that you would 
have to repent of that before the end 
came: | had been brought up in the 
habit of looking towards you with re- 
‘spect; but I felt indignant at your new 
and insolent manners. [| told you of the 
dangers that awaited you, and hesought 
you to change your conduct before it 
would be too late. At that time, as now, 
there were writers to call upon you to 
'give up your rents ; to tell the people 
that it was a lowering of rents that was 
wanted ; and that you were men who did 
no work; who did no real service to the 
jeountry; and that, therefore, if the 
farmers were ruined, it was your fault; 
at this time, the Old Times newspaper 
|is holding just the same language ; is 
‘telling the people that your rents ought 
to be reduced; that high rents are the 
cause of the national misery; and that 
the Debt and taxes, and changes of cur- 
rency, had nothing to do with the matter. 
If this writer mean any thing, he or she 
must mean, that you ought to be compelled 
to lower your rents; or, in other words, 
to surrender another large part of your 
estates. And yet you appear to feel no 
sort of alarm at proceedings and propo- 
sitions like these: you, wise men that 
you are, are not to be awakened toa 
sense of danger by any thing but an ex- 
pression of the people’s wish to havea 
voice in the choosing of those who are to 
make laws to govern them, and to im- 
| pose taxes upon them. 
| Your situation cannot be better de- 
scribed than it was described by me, in 
the very letter from which the above 
motto is taken ; which description I will 
‘here insert; and you will now wonder 
| how it is that you could not see your own 
‘situation, and see those consequences 
which now press upon you in a manner 
to compel you to stir, 
| © That, if no change take place, your 
'* estates will pass away from you, is not 
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the people ill; you had contracted all)‘ now attempted to be denied by any 
the airs of military men; you had be-j‘* one who has the ability to put pen to 
gun, contrary to the habits of your fore- ,‘* paper. And yet you remain stagnant 
iathers, to treat them as a separate and | “‘ as the weeds of “a The operation 
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your estates is just as visible as the 
operation of lading water out of one 
bucket and putting it into another ; 
that is fu say, it is thus visible to all 
eyes but yours; for if it were visible 
to you, your conduct would denounce 
you as downright idiots. You see 
your incomes fall off; you see your 
tenants ruined; you see all the la- 
hourers become paupers; you are 
compelled to shut up your windows, 
to turn off your servants, to lay down 
your horses and carriages, to hang or 
drown your dogs, to cease all hospi- 
tality, and finally to abandon to the 
rain, the winds and the bats, the man- 
sions in which you were born, and 
which, only in your immediate fathers’ 
life times, were scenes of plenty, 
“ hilarity and happiness. You slide into 
“some patched-up farm-house, and 


of the funding and army system upon! 


“vainly hope, by assuming the occu- | 
*€ pation, to share in the profits, of the | 


“ farmer ; or you hide your diminished 
** heads in some gaudy box, where art 


** is at strife with nature, in the skirts of | 


cheered with the rumble of the con- 


~ 
~ 


“ you to steal your politics while you are 
snapping up your dinner; or, unable 
to endure this degradation in the land 


- 
an 


n 
- 


the metropolis, and where, instead of 
the voice of your hounds, you are 
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“ the other eight, every year; is it not 
“ clear as day-light, that, in a very few 
* years, the two must have all the pro- 
 nerty, and, of course, the eight have 
“no property atall? And yet you will 
“not see, that the tax-gatherers, who 
‘‘ take a large part of your incomes, and 
‘¢ hand it over to the placemen, the pen- 
** sioners, the grantees, the fundholders, 
“and the army, are actually engaged in 
‘‘ such a transfer! You will not see 
“ this; but vou see dreadful dangers in 
“a reform of the Parliament, which 
“ would very nearly put an end to the 
** transfer !” 

From that time to this, you have been 
shuffling along with cash payments, 
paper payments, small-note bills, plenti- 
ful currency, scarcity of currency, doing 
and undoing, prosperity and panics, till, 


‘at last, you seem to be what the trades- 


people call “hard up” ; ruined tenants, 
land half cultivated, empty rick-yards, 
and every sign of approaching total ruin. 
Yet even now, what are your views, and 
what your intentions? Have you the 
manhood to look your affairs in the face ! 
Have you the manhod to take the people 
by the hand, and walk up with them to 


‘the ministers, and say, “ Lighten our 


venient short stage-coach, which takes 


“of your forefathers, you decamp to | 
* some foreign shore, where, while you | 


“linger out, in a state of voluntary 
“ exile, a life of shabby gentility, your 


** children imbibe the rudiments of that’ 


‘‘ mongrel education, which well pre- 
“pares them to wander through the 


** loaded with contempt, and bereft of 


“the benefits of compassion. 
* All this you know; all this you see 


“before your eyes; all this many of| 


*‘ you are now actually experiencing ; 
“and yet not a hand, not a tongue, have 
** you moved in order to get rid of the 
“ cause of yourruin! If there be ten 


‘* burdens; take from us this intolerable 
* load ; cease to tear from us our estates, 
“and to pocket them yourselves, or to 
* give them to jobbers in loans and funds ; 
“give these poor fellows heer, and 
* bread, and meat, instead of the water 
“and potatoes to which you have re- 
** duced them ; do us justice, for we are 
* now all of one mind”! Have you 


‘the sense and the justice to do this? 
|No: but a band of you, who met in 
“« world, cursed with poverty and pride, | Suffolk the other day, with Gaffer Gooch 
/at your head, expressed your willingness 
to pay all the taxes, if a sufficiency of 


money were but given you to pay them 
with: in other words, you were quite 
willing that this miserable system should 


drag along ; that the dirty rags should he 


again poured forth; that more panics, 
more approaches to within forty-eight 


** men, composing a community ; if each | hours of barter, should eome upon the 
“ has a certain portion of property ; if country, ever and anon, like a thief in 
“two out of the ten contrive, by any|the night; quite willing that all this 
« means to appropriate to themselves aj should take place, rather than consent 


certain large part of the property of to the adoption of great and equitable 
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measures; because those measures, you | 
see, can never be adopted unless the 
people have their rights, which rights 
you are determined the people shall | 
never have, if you can prevent it. I do 
not say, that there are no exceptions 
amongst you; but, as a general descrip- 
tion, that which I have here said is just. 
The county meetings, which, it is 
said, are preparing in several parts of 
the country, forthe purpose of presenting 
petitions for a repeal of the taxes on 
malt and on beer, are, in themselves, to 
be greatly applauded ; but it is to be 
feared, that the real object in view, is to 
bring the Ministry to a compromise, as 
the object of Mr. Western’s notice was 
in the year 1822. In plain terms, the 
object is to compel the Ministers to put 
out the rags again, to raise prices there- 
hy, to give you higher rents thereby, and 
to give you, in fact, a great advantage 
over the rest of the community. You) 
profess a desire to assist the labouring 
man, and if you be sincere, and if you) 


19rn Decemaer, 1828. 
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and that, in 1821, there was not a single 
labourer in that parish who did brew his 


own beer. 


Let me stop here to observe on the 
conduct of the Committee (Huskisson 


and Castlereagh were two of them) who 


drew up that report. Not a word about 
the evidence of Mr. Eriman, did they 
say in that report; not a word did they 
say about the evidence of the Sheriff of 
Wiltshire, who told them that the la- 
bourers were reduced to eat nothing but 
potatoes, and that they carried them 
cold to the field, instead of carrying, 
as they formerly did, bread, and cheese, 
and meat, and that they drank water, 
instead of drinking beer, as they formerly 
had done. Not a word did this Com- 
mittee say about these things in their 
report, which turned solely upon the 
various devices for keeping up the price 


of corn, and the probabilities or impro- 


babilities of the success of those devices. 
Not a member of the House, those faith- 
ful Commons of the King, and those 

































resist every attempt to return to the| virtual representatives of the people; 
small paper-money, your object is not} nota single word did any one Member 
only laudable, but, if you persevere, | say upon these horrible facts stated in 
must be attended with success There- | the evidence, which, had it.not been for 
fore, supposing you to be sincere, and|me, would have passed to the pastry- 
that you will persevere in your object, | cooks long and long ago, and never have 
I will offer you my opinion upon the/| been more heard of. Had there been a 
nature and tendency of the proposed | man of proper feeling in that house ; had 
petitions. They are said to be for the| there been a man who saw what such a 
po - o og ae — and ean | — vl things must ayeprerig, tage ei 
nstead of heer, would put in ops | had there been such a man, he woulc 

co Nap Lo mn place, to ask for the re-| have got up and moved, “ That this House 
peal of both, will appear to many per- |“ do never separate, until it has agreed 
sons asking for what is beyond pales, '“ upon some neaiars for relieving Eng- 
and there will be many men who will | “ lishmen from this disgraceful and de- 
reject the whole, rather than agree to the | “ graded way of life.” rina ' 

whole. I shall be told, perhaps, thatto| To return now to the malt and hop 
take off the malt-tax alone, is merely to|tax: if every man in Mr, Exvuman’s 
a . vee ~ en to oo their | village brewed his own beer forty-five 
own beer. In the first place, this is not) years ago, when the tax on malt was a 
true, because the beer which is made for mere trifle, and when the tax on hops 
sale, would be relieved from the malt- | was just half what it is now, why should 
tax, at any rafe. Then, in the next| not every man in that village brew his 
place, millions who do not now brew own beer again? And why, with some 
their own beer, would brew it if the tax trifling exceptions in point of numbers, 
were taken from the malt and the hops. | might not the same be done by every 
Mr. Joun Evian, the elder, told the | man in every town in the kingdom, Lon- 
Committee of 1821, that, forty-five years | don and its environs not excepted? The 
before that, one was not a man in his | brewers’ monopoly would be destroyed, 
parish who did not brew his own beer; | to be sure; the pot-house and the gin- 
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shop would be deserted ; but is not this 
the very thing at which our hypocritical 
moralists pret tend that they are constantly 
aiming. To take off the malt-tax, would 
leave those who are too lazy or too rich 
to take on themseives the trouble of 
brewing, t 
their beer ready-made, while it would 
give to the industrious, the frugal, the 
good home-loving part of the people, 
that drink which they all like, 
land affords in such abundance, at a 
very moderate expense, relieved, not 
only from the tax, but from that mono- 
poly, and all those expensive vexations 
and risks, which are created solely by 
this intolerable tax. 

The tax on hops is two-pence on the 
pound-weight; and, asa pound-weight 
of hops, or less, is all that is wanted for 
the brewing of a bushel of malt, and, as 
a bushel of malt will make fifteen gal- 
lons of strong beer, and twenty-four 
gallons of good hearty beer, it would be 
said, ‘* What is two-pence upon this 
quantity of such beer!” It is only half 
a farthing a gallon upon the strong beer, 
or thereabouts, and a quarter of a 
farthing a gallon upon the other beer. 
This is nothing. It sometimes amounts, 


the liberty still to purchase , 


which the | 
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farm, whose name was Caarcrarr, an 


boroughs, 


old man of upwards of seventy, who had 
some hops growing in his garden hedge, 
which garden, altogether, did not exceed 
twenty rods. In order to have hops 
enough for his little brewings, he used 
to stick some poles, half a dozen or ten, 

perhaps, down into the hedge: the hops 
ran up the poles, and bore him a crop 
more or less, At last, some Scotch fel- 
low of an exciseman, or, perhaps, some 
fellow from one of the infamous rotten 
seeing Cuatcrarr in his 
garden, who was a very industrious 
labouring man, asked him when he 
meant to exter his hops. Cuatcrary 
thought he meant, gather them and take 
them in, and therefore told the fellow 
that he should do it the first dry day, as 
he had no place to dry the hops in but 
upon a cloth in the sun: ‘ Hoot awa, 
mon,” replied the exciseman, “‘ 1 mean 
‘* when ye mean to enter them at our 
‘“ office.” It was some time before Cuat- 
crart Clearly understood him, and then 
he said, “* D—n you and your office 

« and the hops too; for there they shall 
“« hang till they are carried away by the 


|“ wind !” and this they actually did. 


Much about the same time, another 


however, in the whole, to three or four | fellow of this description went into a 
hundred thousand pounds ; ; and as it is| labourer’s house at a place called Holly 


per pound, and not ad valorem, the 
duty is heaviest when the hops are worth 
least. But this is not a tenth part of 
the injury that it does to the people. 
This infernal tax makes hop-growing a 
sort of monopoly: you cannot have a 
hop-ground without having the ground 
recorded at a taxing-office : you cannot 
gather the hops without giving notice to 
the taxer: you cannot dry your hops 
except under the superintendence of a 
taxer : the taxer has a right to strut into 
your kiln whensoever he pleases: you 


cannot bag your hops without the super- | 


intendence ‘of the taxer. To have a 
small piece of hop-ground, a dozen poles 
in your garden, for instance, 


office ; you dare not gather a hop from 
the hedge round your garden, without 
recording the hedge at the tax-office. 
There was a labourer in Hampshire 


you dare | 
not, unless you enter them at the tax- | 


Hill. The woman was making lights, by 


| dipping rushes in melted grease, such as 


I speak of in my “ Corrace Economy.” 


Very nice and very handy things they 


are, and very economical to carry about 
the house. The fellow, seeing the woman 
at work, looked at the produce, bundled 
them about very rudely, and then told 
her, that if she had given them another 
dip they would have been candles. And 
if they had been candles, this rotten- 
borough scoundrel might have sent the 
labourer to jail, where, in all likelihood, 
he would have ended his days. 

These prohibitions; these monstrous 
encroachments upon our rights, and in- 
terference in our affairs: the perilous 
circumstance created by these prohibi- 
tions; the jeopardy that we are put in, 
merely for making use of our own goods; 
| these are the things that mark the slave: 


>| | these are the true badges of slavery : and 
who lived just upon the borders of my | you, Gentlemen, seem to be quite willing 
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that these badges should remain attached 
to your tenants, and to all the rest of 
your people, so that you and your fami- 
lies would retain the enormous estate 
which you have in the taxes. But the 
prohibitions in the case of hops are 
regulations for preventing the almost 
natural increase arising from the earth. 
There are hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of little spots on which 
hops would be grown, were it not for 
these execrable prohibitions. There is 
no farm, and scarcely a labourer’s house, 
in the kingdom, which would not be sup- 
plied with hops from the garden or from 
some little spot near the house. Ten or 
twenty poles of hops would, on an 
average of years, be sufficient for the 
labourer. They require no kiln to dry 
them when in such small and uneven 
quantities: it is the monopoly and the 
tax, and the ever-meddling and insolent 
exciseman, that create the kiln, in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
Hops will keep for many years without 
being crammed into bags; and were it 
not for the tax, and all its consequences, 
the poor man, instead of having a shilling 
to give for a pound of hops, and to fetch 
then besides from some neighbouring 
town, would have them for nothing; for 
it really is nothing when they occupy a 
little bit of his garden, and are gathered 
and dried by his wife and children. If 
he brewed ten bushels of malt in the 
year, here would be a saving of ten shil- 
lings to him; and that is a fifty-second 


part, or thereabouts, of the payment of | 


his labour for the year. 

Therefore, I am for taking the tax 
from the hops, which tax prevents, as I 
said before, the increase of the earth 
from coming ; it forbids the earth to pro- 
duce ; it says to the people, ‘God has 
“ sent you good things, but you shall not 
* have them; the earth shall be blasted 
‘‘ with sterility, in order that my coffers 
“may be filled.” My petition always 
has been, with regard to taxes, to sweep 
away, clean sweep away, those on 
malt, hops, soap, and candles. [| for- 
merly put in salt; but that has been 


taken off, and the accursed rotten bo-| 


Mr. Cat- 


roughs have suffered for it. 


19rnm December, 1829. 


crarr took upon himself the merit of: 
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having caused the repeal of that tax, to 
which he has no more claim than he has 
to the discovery of the longitude. It was 
now-and-then talked of in the Collective 
for years; but it was not till I went to 
America the last time, that this abomi- 
nable tax was exhibited to the people of 
England in its true light. 1 was situated 
at about twenty miles from New York. 
1 wanted ten bushels of salt. I found 
that they cost me two English shillings 
and three-pence a bushel. I knew from 
my dealer that the salt came from Eng- 
land; I knew that, at Botley, | was just 
four miles from a place where salt was 
made; I knew that I had paid, up to 
the hour of my departure, nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence a bushel for my salt! 
What! exclaimed I, this same salt 
brought all the way from England, pay- 
ing freight, paying insurance, paying the 
profits of the merchants in England, the 
profits of the importer at New York, 
and the profits of the retailer at New 
York, and yet come to my hands for 
seventeen shillings a bushel dess than I 
could purchase it on the very spot to 
which God Almighty had sent it! This 
was too abominable! I blazoned the 
facts all over the continent of America : 
[ harped upon them in every Register 
sent to England: [I stuck to the stuff 
after my return to England : like a bull- 
dog, I never let the prize out of my 
teeth, but tugged and worried, till, at 


‘last, | saw the abominable tax abo- 


lished. 

Here, too, the monopoly and vexation 
created by the tax, and the capital ne- 
cessary to be kept to pay duties, and 
the dread of the Scotchmen, or rotten- 
borough villains; all these made a con- 
siderable addition to the tax itself, as 
you will see inamoment. The tax was 
fifteen shillings a bushel, very nearly 
seven times as much as the whole price 
of the same salt at New York. Talk of 
the gabelle of the old tyranny of France! 
Talk of that!) That abominable tyranny 
was nothing compared to our salt-tax. 
However, the tax was fifteen shillings a 
bushel; the charge of the dealer nine- 
teen shillings and sixpence at the salt- 
erer’s. So that here were four shillings 
and sixpence a bushel over and above 
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the tax; and, of course, it was to be! 


supposed, that when the tax was taken 
off, salt would sell for four and sixpence 
a bushel. Oh, no! the same salt now 
sells, even in London, for two shillings a 
bushel ; and, by the sack of four bushels, 
for about six shillings; that is to say, 
eighteen-pence a bushel; carrying, In 
that eighteen-pence, all the proper pro- 
fits of those who sell salt by the sack. 
So that here were three shillings a 
bushel added to the natural and proper 
price, over and above the tax, in order 
to compensate the salt-maker for the 
restraint, the inconvenience, the loss, 
the vexation, and the risk of being de- 
nounced by the Scotchman, or the rotten- 
borough-man, and ending his days ina 
workhouse or a jail, for having attempt- 
ed, or being accused of attempting, to 
handle God's gifts in a manner calcu- 
lated to deprive the tax-eaters of a part 
of the worth of those gifts. Thus were 
three shillings, I say, added to the price 
of the salt, over and above the amount 
of the tax to pay for the vexation the 


peril, of the salt-maker, and tor the use | estates : 
of the money that he was compelled to| sion ; 
keep in hand, wherewith to pay the du-| vernment ; 


ties on the salt. 
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and will you lose your estates, or live 
like intruding gipsey beggars, the ap- 
parent owners, but the really insolvent 
tenants of the Jews: will you do this? 
If you will, do it and perish; but you 
will not have the malignant consolation 
of seeing the people perish along with 
you. Were you beggared to the last 
man; were every one of your carcasses 
in a workhouse, or in a jail, the people 
would still have Parliamentary Reform: 
events will give it them, and would give 
it them even without any exertion on 
their parts; your system, as I told 
Tierney, in 1818, is the viperous and 
poisonous monster that has bitten ils own 
tail, and is dying of its own self-engen- 
dered disease. 1 do not care what you 
do; that isto say, it is no matter what 
you do as towards the people, in the 
end: you may have small notes or big 
notes; you may have money or rags: 
you may do just what you like: the re- 
form will come in spite of all that you 
can do. I would rather see you act 
wisely and justly : I want youto keep your 

I want to see no violent conval- 
no change in the form of the Go- 
but I want to see, and I 


So that double the | never will slacken my efforts to be able 


amount of the price of the salt itself was | to see it; I want to see the people fairly 
paid by this oppressed people for the | ‘represented by those who are empower- 
vexation and loss occasioned by the tax! led to impose taxes upon them. 

And this went on for many years. I| 
have proved that it is much about the! vellings, about. ob: aining cheap and 


same with regard to the hops : 


The snivellings, the hypoc ritical sni- 


it is) wholesome diink for the poor man, will 


nearly the same with regard to the malt, | not deceive the country, you may be 


the soap, and the candles ; 
the sacrifice that we make to the rotten 
boroughs ; for, look well into the matter, 
and you will find that it is to make pro- 


forth, that a larger part of our expenses 
are invented. 

And, Gentlemen, will you suffer this 
system to proceed ; will you resort again 
to the paper-shuffle, and to all manner 
of dirty contrivances; will you bring 
upon yourselves barter and panic, and 
new bankruptcie s, and new insolvencies, 
and keep on destroying the community, 
class after class; will you do this rather 
than come to book at once; rather than 
make that adjustment which you cannot 
make without the people at your backs ; 


and this is | 


assured. The repeal of the malt-tax is, 
indeed, a ten times greater thing than 


the repeal of the salt-tax; because the 
latter had not such an extensive effect 
vision for the vermin which they spew | 


indirectly as the repeal of the malt-tax 
would have; but what I am afraid of, 


‘is, that you no more think of a real re- 


peal of the malt-tax, than you think, just 
at present, of a Parliamentary Reform; 
that you mean it merely as a menace to 
get you back the small paper-money; 

but, observe, that, if this should be proved 
at last, you only sink your own charac- 
ters lew er than. th 3¢y are now, and 
make yourselves most cordia!ly detested. 
Therelore, be a little careful of what you 
are at. It is not necessary that you 


couple anything else with the repeal of 
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the malt-tax, which is so good a thing in 
itself, that it is sure to meet with univer- 
sal approbation. Tv be consistent, you 
ought to add the hops; but proceed with 
the malt, and proceed with sincerity and 
vigour: the small paper-money would 
be, in the end, your total ruin: not a 
stick or stone, o1 square inch of earth, 
would be Jeft you. Therefore, my ad- 
vice to you is, ‘be sincere or be silent: 
and, if you follow that advice, it being 
the advice of wisdom as well as of up- 
righiness, you will most agreeably dis- 
appoint your very obedient, 


and most humble servant, 





Wa. COBBETT. 
ECTURE-SPEECHES. 
I wave had several letters from the 


country on the subject of my mtended 
trip to the North. I have particularly 
received a letter from Wolverhamp‘on, 
expressing a wish that I would visit that 
town; and I certainly shall do it, either 
in going to the North, or on my return, 
At presi ent, | remain in my former inten- 
tion, to go first to Bicusingoann ; but not 
to arrive there onthe 18th. The journe, ) 
being too much for one day, at this 
time of the year, and particularly as I shall 
most likely have one of my 
with me, to whom so le ng a journey would 
be too fatiguing. [, theretore, intend to 
stop on the road on Friday night, and to 
be at Birmingham on Saturday évening. 
Then will eome the Sunday, and if I 
remain at Birmingham the Monday and 
Tuesday, { may get to Wolverhampton 
on the Wednesday very early in the 
morning, and to Derby on the Thurs- 
day about noon. If so, I shall most 
likely be at Nottingham on the Saturday. 
gut it is impossible to say what may 
arise to detain me, and theretore I 
make no positive appointment beyond 
Birmingham. When I get there, I will 
take care to apprise all mv friends, who 
have written to me (irom the towns far- 
ther Norih), of my intended movements. 
The Parliament is to meet, it seems, on 
Tuesday, the 4th of February; and ! 
trust that I shall be bac 


} - 
Gang ners 


"k to meet the 
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February. I have chosen Birmingham 
to begin at; because that town has been 
distinguished above others by the pe- 
tition sent from it during the last session 
of Parliament; and because it is the 
place of residence of a gentleman who 
has greatly distinguished himself as a 


bold accuser of those who have brought 


the country into its present situation ; 

but who has, at the same time, expressed 
opinions with regard to the remedy now 
to be applied, precisely the opposite of 
mine; who has expressed his opinion, 
that there onght to be a non-convertible 
paper currency, like that which we had 
from 1797 to 1817; or a currency regu- 
lated by a metallic standard of value, 
advanced in price in a degree ne- 
cessary to render it a just and adequate 
measure of the values and obligations of 
society: in other, and what I deem 
plainer, words, a paper currency not 
convertible into gold, and permanently 
depreciated ; or, a gold and _ silver 
money of less intrinsic value than the 
current coin of the realm.  E/jther of 


these measures Mr. Arrwoop thinks 
would be just for the present, and 
safe for the future; whereas, I think 


that either of them would be unjust to- 
wards individuals, ruinous and disgrace- 
ful to the nation, and that, after inflicting 
this injustice, ruin, and disgrace, would 
prove insufficient to preserve the country 
trom that violent convulsion that all men 
so justly dread. The talents of Mr. 
Ar rwoon, aided by his high character, 
and the weight wh ich he must otherwise 
have in the community amongst whom 
he moves, make it desirable that those 
which I deem to be his errors should be 
frankly combatted in the face of that 
community; and [ cannot give a better 
proof of my sincerity and of my confi- 
dence in the soundness of my own prin- 
ciples, than by venturing whatsoever [ 
may possess of reputation for knowledge 
upon that spot where of all others [ 
may reasonably expect the greatest diffi- 
culty to contend with. This, therefore, I 
shall do, and ¥ shall do it with unfeigned 
respect fo iJ Mr. Arrwoop, not only on 


account of his great talents, but on ac- 


count of the bold and honest manner in 
public in town, on Thursday the sixth of | which he has expressed his indignation 
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against the long list of foolish men who 
have plunged the country into such diffi- 
culties and dangers. 

I have now to speak of the interruption 
which “was attempted to be given to me 
at the delivery of the last lecture. I 
might spare myself and my readers the 
trpuble, by merely inserting the account 
from the Morning Herald, whic hI shall 
here do; but I wish to add a few words 
of my own, and that I will do after I have 
inserted this account from the Herald. 





The second leciure of Mr. Cobbett 
was last night delivered in the theatre 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, South- 
‘ampton-buildings. Thetime for com- 


“ec 


“ beeight o'clock; but, some time before 
* that hour, the doors leading to the ge- 
*‘neral entrance to the theatre were 
er 


theatre and in the galleries, as well as 
on each side of the platform wnence 
the lectures are delivered, was crowd- 
‘ed. The audience were of the most 
‘respectable appearance, and amongst 
them were many ladies. In no part 


** of the company did there appear per- 
‘** sons who might not be considered as 
“é 


moving, at least. i in the middling ranks 
of society , except in the gallery on the 


** left of, and directly over, the table | 


where the lecturer stations himself, 
and there were collected many per- 
sons who appeare d to be of the lowest 
order even of Irish labourers. Their 
tattered costume and stupid looks ex- 
cited some surprise and observation, 
as to what could induce a body of such 
‘ unintellectual-looking beings to collect 
at sucha spot, and on such an occasion, 
However, Mr. Cobbett entered the 
‘theatre punctually at eight o'clock, at- 
tended by three of his sons, and seve- 


- 


- 
_ 


- 
“ 


** was Mr. Wells; and the appearance 
** of such a party naturally enough di- 
verted all attention from, and th ught 
of, the motley group in the left g allery. 
The party was-received with the cus 
tomary loud applause, and it was un- 
mingled with any mark or sign of dis- 
‘“ approbation, 


© 
- 


- 
- 


‘ 


oo 
- 


- 


“ 


- 


mencing its delivery was advertised to 


crowded; and svon alter they were | 
opened, every seat in the body of the | 


© ° - - . . 


- ~ “ 


- 


ral very ardent friends, amongst whom | 


” - 
n © nn 


. 





« Mr. Conner then stepped forward 
to commence his lecture; but pre- 
viously to doing so, he required his 
sons to remove trom the table the ‘ re- 
finements ’ of a little desk to place 
papers ora book on, and a waiter with 
a jug of water and ol; asses. He had 
with him, and laid on the ta ble before 
him, a volume of the ‘ Register’; some 
scraps from country new spapers neatly 
pasted on a sheet of paper; one num- 
ber of our ‘ awful ’ contemporary, that 
containing Mr. Western's recent let- 
ter; and one slip of paper, with some 
notes and calculations on it; and with- 
out any other aids he delivered his 
lecture, which occupied two hours and 
a quarter; including, however, about 
half an hour’s most extraordinary in- 
terruptions, and of which we are now 


‘ about to spe: ik, but of which it would 


he impossible to give an adequate 


‘ desctiption within any thing like li- 


mited time or space. 

«“ Mr. Conserr commenced with ad- 
verting to the general character of 
what he had stated in his lecture of 
the 26th of November; but the words 
were hardly out of his mouth, when 
some remark was made, apparently 
from the gallery, having no compre- 
hensible meaning, and seeming to be 


“ the hectic muttering of some irregular 


person. It was not noticed by Mr. 


‘Cobbett, and scarcely observed by 


the audience ; but scarcely had Mr. 
Cobbei? repeated the date, when one 
of the party in the left gallery, in an 
under tone, and with his hand before 
his mouth, said, ‘ You said nothing 
then.’ This occasioned much uproar, 
with the usual exclamations of ‘ Si- 
‘lence! Silence! Turn bim out! 
‘Turn him over!’ but, unfortunately, 
the party had so cautiously uttered his 
interrupting remark, or was surround- 


‘ed by so tnany fast friends, that it 
‘could not be pointed out who was the 
‘party that it was wished should have 
‘such summary justice inflicted on him. 


Well, after a time, Mr. Cobbeit again 
resumed, and was proceeding to state 
the course he should pursue, when he 
was once more interrupted with the 
complimentary remark, ‘ Cobbett, 
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“ you're a liar.’ 


“ec 


‘ 


© 


- 


- 


- 


© 


- 


‘ him 


5 


Still the aggressor was | 
not discoverable ; but almost all de- 
clared that the words proceeded from 
one of the band previo usly described, 
seated in front of the gallery. The 
supposed party, however. leant over 
the rail, kept his hand before his 


‘ mouth, and looked as blank as if there 


were not the least noise or interruption 
inthe place. He would not, for a long 


‘time, understand that he was pointed 


at; but when he was made to compre- 
hend as much, by sticks being levelled 
at him, with provoking coolness he 
exclaimed, Oh! on now, Mr. 
Cobbett!’ Whereupon several near 
followed with the cries of ‘Go 
on, goon, Cobbett!’ Something like 
silence having been obtained, 

“ Mr. Cosserr expressed his regret 


uo 
go 


‘at these interruptions, They were alike 


injurious to the audience and to him; 
and if they were repeated, the au- 
dience had the remedy within their 
own power, supposing that they disap- 
proved, as he believed they did, of 
such interruptions. (Loud applause.) 
Mr. Cobbett, however, had scarcely 
resumed again, when he was once more 
interrupted with rough remarks, and un- 
necessary cries ‘Go on!’ and all 
proceeding from the same quarter 

but owing to the shades around the 
lamps, the parties were not very clear- 
ly distinguishable; and it was still diffi- 


of 


‘eult to point out any particular indi- 


vidual as having offered the interrup- 
tions, which, it had become evident 
enough, were the result of design to 
interrupt the lecture, and to make the 
place a scene of disgraceful confusion 
** Several gentlemen, who were seated 
near Mr. Cobbett and at other parts 
of the theatre, rushed upon the stage, 
and towards the gallery, desiring the 
interrupting parties to be pointed out 
One gentleman offered 5/. if the party 
were pointed out who had, clearly and 
resolutely enough, led the way in ut- 
tering the annoying and interrupting, 
but often incomprehensible exclama- 
tions. No persen was pointed out. 
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Then the audience required that con- | 


stables might be sent amongst 
noisy fuilis; but they had so adroitly |< 


' 
the | 


‘ 
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“ 


managed matters, that even to get into 
their encampment by regular means, 

it would be requisite to pass from the 
extremity of the theatre to where they 
were stationed, which would be a mat- 
ter of no little difficulty, as the inter- 
mediate seats in direct line with them 
from the doors were crammed with at 
least three or four hundred people. 
The gentleman who had in vain offered 
5/. reward to discover the ‘ invisible’ 
offender, then gallantly attempted to 
scale the gallery, and throw himself 
into the midst of the enemy’s quarters ; 
and, though the gallery is at least 
twelve or fourteen feet from the plat- 
form, lilted up by persons around, and 
aided by the side wood-work, he some 
way or ‘other, but at much peril, as he 

was a heavy man, scrambled up into 
the gallery. He was followed by two 
‘ of Mr. Cobbett’s sons, who gained the 
gallery by like means. However, 
they could do no good, as far as si- 
lencinig the party went, for they turned 
upon ‘the besiegers, and conten 
out-talked and out- bullied them. The 
gallery folks, especially the man who 
was shrewdly suspected of having been 
the chief spokesman in uttering the 
interruptions, and a regularly rough 
hod-bearer-looking person by his side, 
bemouthed at a most uproarious rate; 
and as the lusty gentleman and Mr, 
Cobbett’s sons could get no supporters, 
except being backed by the indignant 
hissings, execrations, and hootings of 
the meeting, the noisy interrupters 
‘had it their own way, for they still had 
bodily possession of the field. Dozens 
appeared to be ready to tumble down 
upon and crush the lusty but active 
and zealous gentleman; and they 
erinned at him horribly, and uttered 
as much indignant noise as if they 
were most unjustly accused. They 
deemed themselves impregnable, and 
were correspondingly confident and 
impudent; the main and obvious obs 
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“ ject being accomplished, that of 
“<kicking up a glorious row,’ and 
“ thereby interrupting the lecture. Ef. 


forts were resumed to restore silence, 
and, after great exertion, somethi ing 
‘like order was again vbtained ; where. 
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either comfortable or expedient to re- 
‘‘ treat, and, therefore, returned hy the 
‘way he went, accompanied by one of 
*¢ Mr. Cohbett’s sons; they came tum- 
bling down amongst the crowds be- 
“ lw, to the no trifling s danger of boih 
* parties 

‘** Mr. Connerr once more essayed to 
continue his lecture, observing that it 
‘was no ordinary labour to be suffi- 
ciently collected, after such extraor- 
dinary interruptions, to proceed with 
his course of reasoning. One of the 
old offenders in the gallery called out. 
* jronically, ‘ Come, now, order for Mr. 
Cobbett!’ and he was followed by 
several mock demands of ‘ Order! 
“oh, order for Mr. Cobbett” The 


uproar was resumed. Jt was evident 


“~ 
. 


‘upon the lusty gentleman thought it’ 


j fe lows. 


“ themselves two of Mr. Peel’s police- 
‘‘men! The relief appeared to be the 
“work of magic. The audience were 
‘‘ for a time, astonished, and the main 
* body of the mi contents gave up the 
contest as lost, and shrank away with 
‘dismay, quietly taking the seats of 
those who had gone to help to turn out 
the two noisiest and most hard-fighting 
Those fellows, for the rest of 
the evening, looked exceedingly blank. 
With the two persons who struggled 
so very violently, there was great con- 
“test; they suffering the clothes to be 
literally torn from their backs, and en- 
“dangered their limbs, betore they 

allow themselves to be forced 
out. They were eventually lifted up, 
and thrown through the window into 
“the adjoining room. Being out, and 


. 


} 
vould 





‘that the lecture was to be interrupted | 
‘atall events, and the audience, natu- | 
rally enough, became proportionably | 
indignant and angry. The scene of|- 
coniusion and warlare now became at | 
once frightful and extraordinary. Mr. | 
Wells gallantly and promptly scaled | 
ihe gallery in the way pursued by the | 
* Justy gentleman ; followed by the two 
* remaining sons of Mr. Cobbeit; and 
‘“ Mr. Wells desired that the constables 
might be procured, he being a man of 
“ Jaw, thinkine that the best way to get 
rid of these fellows was at once to 
‘eject them. Violent and 
“sincere preparations were making to | 


‘comply with the request 
‘of tongues, ‘to turn them over! it 
‘ being thought that they could not be 
got out of the gallery by any other 
“means. Several persons now pointed 
‘out distinctiy and positively those who 
‘“ had utiered the interrupting » exclama- 
“tions: but they, consiiering them- 
“ selves sate against all attacks tu re- 
‘move them, hurled defiance at their 
“ foes helow, and frightlully struggled 
“ with their assailants, 

The end of the gallery where they 
«* were stationed, appeared to be wood- 
« work against wall ; but, suddenly, great 
** part of it seemed to be giving way. He 
‘ was, in truth, partition and shutters 
éé placed against windows; they 
« opened, and at the windows presented 


were 


tolerably | 


of hundreds |‘ 


“when noise was useless, curiously 
“enough they became ‘as quiet as 
‘lambs’ Mr, Wells fought gallantly ; 
‘and having carried his suit against all 
opposing parties, having entered up 
judgment, and enforced execution, he 
took his seat at the top of the railing, 
on a piece of cornice work, where he 
remained the rest of the evening, 
watching the actions of those who were 
‘more than suspected, and who were 
told that if they caused any interrup- 
‘tion they would be turned out of court 
‘as unceremonious!y as their respect- 
ahle hod acquaintances had been, 
They continued as quiet as mice. The 
whole party evidently were Irish la- 


‘ 


. 


. 
- 


“ 


'* bourers, and of the lowest, dirtiest, 


« 


and most trightful character, appear- 
ing in their working dresses, partially 
covered with ill-fitting coats. Thus 
‘ended as extraordinary and as dis- 
‘graceful an interruption as we ever 
‘witnessed in any respectable meet- 
‘jing; and, curiously enough, order was 
restored by the aid of ‘ Peel’s Police,’ 
‘which enabled Mr. Cobbett to pro- 
‘ceed with his attack on * Peel’s Bill,’ 


‘es 


a 


q. 
arr. 


‘It may be as well to mention here, 
‘ that, at the conclusion of Mr. Cobbett’s 
“ lecture, a Gentleman spoke from the 
‘* Jeft gallery, and where the rioters had 
‘ heen, requesting a moment's attention 
“from Mr, Cobbett and the meeting. 
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“* He said he had particularly noticed 
the conduct of the persons who had 
offered such unpleasant and audaci- 
ous interruptions to the meeting ; that 
there wére about forty of them, all in 
a compact hody, completely oceupy- 
ing such end of the gallery ; ; that thes 
“were the lowest of Irishmen, 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


« 
“- 


‘ 


- 


- 
- 


_ 
- 


class 


“ chiefly Irish labourers ; that some of 
‘them were drunk; and That he had 
t< 


not the least doubt about their 


having 
been sent, 


having been hired to inter- 
rupt the proceedings of the meeting. 

“ Mr. Cosserr: Irishmen, do you 
say, Sir? Tam sorry for it; I thought 
I had merited better treatment from 
* Jrishmen.’ 

‘As the remaining portions of this 
ruffianly hand of interrupters quitted 
their seats after the lecture, they were 
greeted with, and followed by the yells, 
hissings, and indignant hootings of al- 
most all the other portions of the audi- 
ence. 

The interrupters consisted of a group 
of about forty Frisk labourers ; in looking 
up at whom I thought I recognised the 
faces of many of them; and the two 
who were most conspicuous in the inter- 
ruption, when dragged out of a window, 
seeing my youngest son, who had assisted 
in dragging them out, exclaimed, ‘* Och, 
“ Masther Richard, | would’nt hurt a 

‘hair of your good fader’s head ; 

‘ sure, hav’nt I worked for um many a 
“time, and was’nt he a very good gintle- 
“man to me.” The name of one of 
these men, is O’Brien, that of the other, 

Curry. Both have worked for me several 
times, 1 believe, and Il am sure they have 

always been treated very jusily, and 

very kindly. The English labourers 
have a very great dislike to Trish la- 
bourers; and I, throughout all the 
neighbourhoods of Kensington, Ham- 
-mersmith, Putney, Barnes, and Mort- 
lake, have taken particular pains to 

remove this prejudice. Whenever I 

have had any job to do, I have taken 

English, Seotch, and Irish indiscrimi- 

nately, and have always defended the 

latter against all violence arising from 
the prejudice, because I — upon 
them as the weaker party. Yet, I be- 
lieve that these forty men, or "rather 


“ 
“ 


~ 
« 


- 
ee 


on 


- 
« 


-_ 
. 


- 
. 
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beasts, as Bric called them when his 
master first proposed to take away their 

franchise, were, for the greater part, 

picked up at Kensington, and in the 

neighbourhood. I had never, upon any 
occasion, given the slightest ground of 

offence to any of scores 

of them I have viven victuals to, some- 
limes money ; and the last article of 
dress that I] gave away, was a pair of 
shoes to an Irishman that came to Barn 
Elm. When remonstrated with by a 
person, who observed to me that they 
were my best shoes (which they were), 
I said, ‘* ft is better that [ should buy 
‘another pair, than that Paddy should 
** cut his feet quite to piece s.” When I 
gave a day's work last Cliristmas Eve, 
I gave thei a luncheon in the middle of 
the day, and four pounds of meat a-piece 
to carry home, to seventy-six men; I 
made no distinction as to nations; anda 
great part of them were Trishmen, though 
[ dare say there were a hundred English. 
men rejected on account of want of tools 
for them to use, and also on account of 
my not being provided with a sufficiency 
of meat, I intended to have sixty, but I 
actually took seventy-six. I am disposed 
to believe, that the greater part of these 
forty men made part Pof that seventy-six ; 
and I have taken effectnal means to pre- 
vent any one of these monsters of ingra- 
tilude from ever having from me a bite, 
sup, or farthing of money, in any_shape 
orform. They will not at alle damp my dis- 
position to do good to labouring men; but 
an Irishman, in whatever form ‘that he can 
appear, asa labourer, shall never again 
vet his foot on any premises belonging 
to me. The monsters were hired and 
paid: no doubt of that; but that only 
adds to their crime; for, the hiring of 
itself was sufficient to convince even a 
brute, that the object of the hirer was at 
once mischievous and cowardly. With 
a very little pains, I could have traced 
the whole affair from the man, or rather 


the se p eop! ce. 


monster, who paid the base slaves, to the 
other wretched coward, his agent: I 


could have —— the shillings of en- 
trance-money, and the shillings and hall- 
pints of gin it a ie way of payment, back 
to the pocket from hich they were taken, 
by the hand of disappointed malignity ; 
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but it was not worth while. All that re- 
mained, was to take care that the like 
should not happen in future; and that 
care I have taken, first, by imposing a 
payment of ten shillings on every [rish 
labourer who shall present himself at 
the doors, and whom the door-keepers 
shall determine to be such ; and in the 
next place, by applying to the police for 
that protection which is due to me, and 
more especially to my audience, and 
which the officer of the police has ex- 
pressed his readiness to give. 

Above all things to be remarked on, 
is the inexpressible cowardice of this 
clump of Irishmen, There were forty 
of them, or thereabouts, as, indeed, was 
stated to us by a gentleman from the 
gallery. Three gentlemen climbed up 
the side of the gallery from below, and 
got in amongst them : two or three went 
round from the other side, and got in 
upon them from a window: they were 
in one solid block of baseness, without 
the intervention of a single individual, 
having a spark of decency within him ; 
and from this solid block, these gentle- 
men dragged out two of them Without 
any more resistance fro:n the rest, than 
farmers’ men meet with when they run 
in upon a flock of sheep, and pull out 
those that they want to have. But, 
what but baseness itself could have 
brought the wretches together! They 
all had come in a body, the mowent the 
gallery door was opened, and had got 
together in one corner of the gallery, the 
most distant from the door-way, whence 
it appeared next to impossible to dis- 
lodge them. One single gentleman, with 
a horsewhip to shake at them, he being 
amongst them, woul! have made them 
crouch down like dogs. The other 
course was pursued: the two ungrateful 
wretches above-named, were taken to 
the watch-house, where they lay all 
night, and were discharged the next dav 
at noon at Bow-street, the mayistrate 
observing, that it was quite right to do 
with the:n what had been done. 

If this statement of mine were confined 

London, I should not think it necessary 
to say any thing more upon the subject, 
but, as it will go to a!l parts of the ce oun- 
try, and as some friends may suspect 


that the game of 1817 is playing over 
again, I think it right to say that I am 
certain that no persons in authority, and 
that no persons not held in universal 
contempt, had any hand in employing 
these ungrateful monsters, There is 
hardly a week has passed over my head, 
for along time, without giving some little 


job or other to some Irishmen. My house 


at Kensington, has been frequently beset 
by these people; and it has been very 
seldom that they have beset it wholly in 
vain. Whenever I have been riding 
about the country, and have seen any ot 
these people prowling about in a state of 
distress, | have never, that I know cf, 
failed to give them some little matter ; 
more frequently so than to Englishmen in 
thesame state ; becanse I knew that the lat- 
ter were at home, and because I was aware 
of the prejudice entertained against the 
former. In short, according to my 
means, I have been the benefactor of 
the whole of this description of persons. 
For many of them I have found employ- 


ers in other persons, when | could not 


employ them myself. In all sorts of 
ways, I have been their friend and pro- 
tector. I have not wanted remonstrances 
on this score: many persons have blamed 
me for it, and those persons having great 
weight with me as to most matters: I 
continued obstinate. There wanted this 
to cure me of the fault or the folly, or call 
itwhat you will; but [ am cured, and 
that without any chance of relapse. 
These men, or beasts, though beastly in 
their manners, are by no means defici- 
ent in point of cufeness: they knew well 
what they were about; and I do think 
that we may defy the world to produce 
an instance of forty wretches guilty of 
baseness equal to theirs. 

I must not conclude this article, with- 
out expressing my great satislaction at 
the conduct of the London newspapers, 
with regard not only to this disturbance, 
but with regard to the lectures them- 
selves. | am particularly pleased with 
an article in the Svar (evening paper), 
not so much because it coincides in 
opinion with me, but because it calls 
upon the Ministers, the Parliament, and 
ihe gentlemen of the country in general, 
to cast aside, in this crisis of the country, 
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all prejudices, all foregone conclusions, 
and to hear, and consider, partially and 
candidly, that which I have offered, and 
have to offer to them. The Mornine 
Journa differs from me in opinion ; but 
it expresses that difference in a manner 
which entitles it to my attention and re- 
spect. To the Morning Heratp 
really owe nothing but thanks ; 

whatever it (and, indeed, the Mornine 
Curonicie also) may ‘think of any 
matter, they give it fairly; and though 
the latter abridges 
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understands no more about the manage- 
ment of a farm, nor about the rights of 
landlord and tenant, nor about the na- 
ture of an ejectment, than he does about 
sincerity and good faith and good man- 
ners. Only let me get fairly hold of this 


‘fellow; let me have the slander traced 


for | 


| no doubt whatever, 
rather more than the 


former, I ought, perhaps, not to be less | 


satisfied with it on that account. As I 
observed before, let the press but be 
united, let us but pull together; and 
thou: ch we may differ a little in opinion, 
pull “together r as far as we can, consist- 
ently with our real sentiments ; and let 
us deal by each other fairly, and we 
shail soon see that something will be 
produced beneficial to the country. In 
the by-gone time, we have produced 
nothing but distraction ; talents pulling 
different ways, have produced an inde- 
cision in the public mind. The contrary 


will be the effect of our conducting this | 


discussion like common friends of our 
country, and not like the mortal enemies 
of each other. 





LANDLORD OF BARN-ELM. 


I was told, about filfieen days ago, 
that my /andiord’s steward, who had re- 
cently been in Norfolk, had told persons 
there, that Ae was about to eject me from 
my farm! I have made inquiry of the 
steward, who is a very respectable pro- 
fessional gentleman, who denies having 
recently been in Norfolk, and who says, 
that Ae never talked of any such matter 
to any body; and I believe this, Now, 
I beg the triend, who gave me the in- 
formation, to speak to Ais informer ; and 
I beg that gentleman and others, to trace 
the slander back, if possible, to i's foul 
source. I suspect they will, if they suc- 


home to him; and I will give the town 
one day’s amusement with an account of 
his adventures, besides another day’s 
sport in a court of justice. I have now, 
that the lying pub- 
lications about my farming, in the Old 
Times and the Buill-Froq Journal, were 
paid for by this fellow; or, at any rate, 
by him or by the other fellow, my land- 
lord, who published the libels, by inso- 
lently sending them to be shown to me. 
As soon as | have a quarter of an hour 
to throw away, | will answer the inso- 
lent landlord, whose name is Core- 
prooke; but, in the meanwhile, I wish 
to get fast hoid of the fifteen-per-cent. 
man; and in doing this, | hope that my 
friends in Nortolk will lend me their aid. 





COBBETT’S CORN. 


I nave not room, or rather not time, 
to notice in detail, the several communi- 
cations, recently received, upon this 
subject. 1 have now, however, samples 
of corn which has ripened perfectly in 
thirty-one counties of England and 
Wales; and, in most cases, several 
samples from different parts of each 
county. The French, to whom several 
parcels of my last year’s seed-corn was 
sent, have set to work in earnest: for [ 
received a letter, last week, from France, 
or from a gentleman in correspondence 
with France, relative to a corn-shelling 
machine, to be sent to that e vuntry ! 


See what the Register does! | received 


the machine from America; I notified 
that I had given it to Mr. Jopson, of 


Aensington, and that he was making 
others by it; this notification found its 


ceed in getting at the source, find it to be | 


the ving lips of an Irish fellow, who, 
though be may understand something 


about other matters, of which I may have 
occasion to speak at some future period, | 


jot the mac! 


wav to France; and now, I suppose, the 
machine is gone to France! The price 
ine is 3/. 8s. At New York 
it was thirteen dollars ; so that this price 
of Mr. Judson, appears not to be too 
righ. 1 have no interest whatever in 
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the matter: I gave Mr. Judson the ma- 
chine, and he has given me one in ex- 
change, better made and of better stuff: 
that is all. 


METROPOLIS 

TURNPIKE MANUAL. 

Snortry will be published, “ The 
Metropolis Turnpike Manual” ; being 
an Analytical Abstract of the Metro- 
polis Turnpike Acts, together with a 
correct List of all the Tarnpike Roads 
and Bridges, and of the Tolls collected 
upon each within ten miles of London 
By W. Cobbett, Jun., price 5s. In 
making this announcement, the author 
has to remark, that after the Ist of Ja- 
nuary nem, an important change is to 
take place in the collection of the tolls 
in the vicinity of London, by an assimi- 


lation of the tolls collected on the diffe- | 
rent parts of the metropolitan trusts ; | 


and that, therefore, the same traveller 
will not any longer be liable to pay 


fourteen different tolls in the same day, | 


but to pay the same toll fourteen times. 
By the way, this assimilation will effect 
an injury, in place of a benefit, to the 
public generally, by increasing the 
burdens of that part of it which are al- 
ways taxed beyond their due propor- 
tion: in the instance of a stage-coach 
(or Omnibus) the toll is now at Ham- 
mersmith twenty-two pence halfpenny, 
and at Kensington szrpence for the same 
carriage: being payable only once ina 
day at Hammersmith, and twice (with 
the same horses) at Kensington. Now, 
the alteration in this instance will be, 
that the nominal tc!! of Hammersmith 
and of all the other perts of this Trust, will 
be fixed at the present rate of Kensing- 
ton, but that it shall be paid every time 
of passing, thereby trebling, and some- 
times quadrupling, the tolls on stage- 
coaches. Priva'e travellers will doubtiess 
be saved considerable trouble in ascer- 
taining the sum which is due; but the 
assimilation is not general, and, so far 
from applying without exception to the 


roads in the vicinity of London, there’ 


are many turnpike roads even on the! 
north of the Thames, which are under 
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distinct Trusts, and on which different 
tolls are still collected. Notwithstand- 
ing the high-sounding terms of “ Me- 
tropolit an Trustees, the indefatigable 
| body (a select one also) who are in- 
| vested with this title, have not an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all the turnpikes 
| even in the metropolis. Added to these 
| exceptions, there are the several roads 
| upon which various tol!s are collected 
;on the south of the Thames, in the 
|neighbourhcod of London; and there 
| are also the bridges which are in Lon- 
don and the neighbourheod. The ob- 
| ject of the author is to remedy, in some 
| measure, the inconvenience S hich will 
still be felt by the public from the want 
of an uniform rate of tolls, and in this 
Manual to offer every traveller the 
means of always ascertaining with 
readiness the exact toll due. 


Just Published, 
MARTENS’S 


Tuts is the Book which was the foun- 
dation of all the knowledge that I ever 
possessed relative to public law; and 
really | have never met witha politician, 
gentle or simple, who knew half so much 
(of the matter as myself. I have wanted 

this book for my sons to read; and mo- 
nopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me ; if Lf have ever possessed use- 
ful knowledge of any sort, | have never 
heen able to rest till 1 have communi- 
cated it to so many as I could. This 
Book was translated and published at 
the request of the American Secretary 
of State ; the Bookseller, though he paid 
me only a quarter of a dollar (thirteen- 
pence half-penny) for every page, had 
a Subscription from the President, Vice- 
President, and all the Members. of the 
two Houses of Congress, and from all 
the Governors and Lawyers in the coun- 
try. This Werk was almost my coup 
d’essai, in the authoring way ; but upon 
looking it over at this distance of time, I 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. It 
is a thick octavo volume, with a great 
number of Notes, and it is, in fact, a 
book, with regard to public law, what a 
| Gramunar is with regard to langnage. 
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The Price is Seventeen Shillings, and 
the manner of its execution is, I think, 
such as to make it fit for the Library of 
any Gentleman. 





No. VI. 

Cx Apvice to Youne Men, 
and incidentally to Youna Women. I 
have begun with the Yours, and shall 
go tothe Youne Man or the Bacneor, 
talk the matter over with him as a 
Lover, then_consider him in the cha- 
racter of Husnanp; then as Faruer; 
then as Cririzen or Sussecr. 


Just published, 


MBE 


’ 
rros 





EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just published, at my shop, No, 183, 
Fleet Street, a volume under this title, 
price 2s. 6d. in boards, and consisting of 
ten letters, addressed to English Tax- 
payers, of which letters, the following 
are the contents :— | 


Letter 1.—On the Question, Whether it be 
advisable to emigrate from England at this 
time ? 

Letter If.—On the Descriptions of Persons to | 
whom Emigration would be most beneficial. 
Letter If1.—On the Parts of the United States | 
to go to, preceded by Reasons for going to 
no other Country, and especially not to an 

English Colony. 

Letter 1V.—On the Preparations some time | 
previous to Sailing. 

Letter V.—Of the sort of Ship to go in, and | 
of the Steps to be taken relative to the| 
Passage, and the sort of Passage; also of | 
the Stores, and other things, to be taken out | 
with the Emigrant. 

Letter VI.—Of the Precautious to be observed | 
while on board of Ship, whether in Cabin | 
or Steerage. 

Letter Vil.—Of the first Steps to be taken on | 
Landing. 

Letter VIIIL.—Of the way to proceed to get a} 
Farm, or a Shop, to settle in Business, or | 
to set yourself down as an spe wel 
Gentleman. 

Letter IX.—On the means of Educating Chil- 
dren, and of obtaining literary Knowles ion. | 

Letter X.—Of such other Matters, a know- | 
ledge relating to which must be useful to! 
every one going from England to the United | 
States. 


It grieves me very much to know it 
to be my duty to publish this book ; but} 
I cannot refrain from doing it, when 1) 
see the alarms and hear ‘the cries of| 
thousands of virtuous families that 
may save from utter ruin. 








On the preparing of ground for planting ; 


The usual growth 


| man a complete tree-planter, 


it | 
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THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 


A TREATISES 
on 
the planting ; ou the cultivating; ou the | 
pruning ; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 

DESCRIBING 
aud size aud the uses of 
each sort of tree, the seed of each, the sea- 
son and manner of collecting the seed, the 
manner of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the mauner of managing the young 
plants until fit to plant out; 


THE TREES 
Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
the List of them, including those of Ame- 
rica as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin name being 
pretixed to the directions relative tu each 
tree respectively. 


This is a very handsome octavo book, 
of fine paper and print, price 14s. and 
it contains matter sufficient to make any 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry ; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of 
Vineyard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By Jetnro 
Tutt, With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
cent date, by Wittiam Cospsertr. 8vo. 15s. 


This is a very beautiful volume, upon fine 
paper, and containing 466 pages. Price 15s, 
bound in boards. 


knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which I published of Tutt, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for several years past, aud 
bas had as good a crop the last year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons ouly ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, his crop 
has never failen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. ‘The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of land, if the prin- 
ciples of this book be attended to, and its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 


YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA ; treat- 
ing of the Face of the Country, the ¢ limate, 
the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivat- 
ing the Land, the Prices of Land, of Labour, 
of Food, of Raiment; of the Expenses of 
House- Keeping, and of the Usual Manner 
of Living; of the Manners and Customs of 
the People, and of the Institutions of the 
Country, Civil, Political, and Religious, 
Price 5s, 
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THE ENGLISH GARDENER;; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and | 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden | 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard ; and also, on the! 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 

ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month of 
the year. J’rice 6s. 


PROTESTANT ‘“ REFORMATION,” in 
England and Ireland, showing how that 
event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries ; 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sensible 
and just Englishmen. A new edition, in 
two volumes; the price of the first volume 
4s. Gd., and for the second 3s. 6d. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY ; containing infor- 
mation relative to the Brewing of Beer, 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats 
Poultry, and Rabbits, and relative to other 
matters deemed useful in the conducting 
the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family ; to w hich 
are added, Instructions relative to the Se- 
lecting, the Cutting, and the Bleaching, of 
the Plants of English Grass and Grain, for 
the purpose of making Hats and Bonnets ; 
to which is now added, a very minute ac- | 
count (illustrated with a Plate) of the Ame- 
rican manner of making Ice-Houses. Pri ice | 
2s. Gd. 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE; containing 
Observations made in that Country during | 
a Journey from Calais to the South, as far | 
as Limoges; then back to Paris; and then, | 
after a residence there of three months, | 
from Paris through the Eastern parts of 
France, and through part of the Nether- 
lands ; commencing in April, aud ending | 
in December, 1824. By Joun M. Consett, | 
Student of Lincoln's Inn. 


MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S RIDE! 
OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES !N) 
FRANCE, Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d. | 
This Work contains a Sketch of the Face of | 
the Couutry, of its Rural Economy, of the | 
Towns and V illages, of Manufactures, and | 
Trade, and of such of the Manners am 
Customs as materially differ from those of 
Eugland; Atso,an Account of the Prices 
of Land, House, Fuel, Food, Raiment, La- | 
bour, and other Things, in different parts of 
the Country; the desigu being to exhibit a 
true picture of the present State of the People | 
of France. To which is added, a Geueral | 
View of the Finauces of the Kingdom. 


The above may be had at No, 183, Fleet Street. 


EM@®NTS. 800 


GREAT COATS, TRAVELLING and other 
CLOAKS, at the Emporium, 171, Fleet Street, 


opposite Serjeants’ Inn :— 


Superfine Cloth Great 

Coats, from . . . £2150 to 3 15 0 
Fashionable Petersham 

Beaver do., for winter 

wear. 
Supertine Dress Coats. 

fashionable colours . 2 50 to3 00 
Saxony Wool, Blue or 

Black Coats . 210 0to 3 100 


Kerseymere or Cloth 
Trowsers . . .. . @©J820tol 80 
Suitof Livery . . . . 4 O00to4 40 


N.B. Every article made equal to any that 
can be produced, and at such low prices as 
must ensure a repetition of orders. 


Orserve—J, CHARLES’S EMPORIUM is 
171, Fleet Street. 


THE COBBETT LECTURE SPEECHES, 
THE WEEKLY FREE PRESs, which will 
be published THIS EVENING, will contain 
a full and accurate REPORT ‘of Mr. COB- 
BETT'’S THIRD LECTURE, delivered atthe 
Mechanies’ Institute on Thursday last. 

lu order to. prevent a recurrence of the dis- 
appointment sustained by persons, who were 
unable te procure THE WEEKLY Free Press, 
| containing the former Lectures, orders should 
be given to the Newsmen in ‘the course of 
Saturday Morning. 

Published by J. P. Wright, 9, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, and sold by all Newsmen, 
price 7d. 





EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. 
Offices, 149, Leadenhall-street, 
London. 


AGENTS continue to be appointed through- 
out the Metropolis fur the SALE of the TEA 


Price As. j}and COFFEE of this Establishment. They 


are packed in leaden canisters, from an ounce 


| to a pound, to secure their delivery free from 


adulteration. There is little trouble occa- 
sioned by their sale. Amy respectable trades- 
man can engage in it with advantage. He 
| promotes, iudeed, his own business by this 

valuable appemdage. The license is but 11s. 
per annum, the very trade an amusement, and 
from an outlay of from 10/. to 20/., many, 
j during the last four years, have realised an 
‘income of from 402. to 504, per annum, with- 
out one shilling risk or harm. Application 
to be made, between the hours of nine and 
three, to CHARLES HANCOCK, Sec. 





Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s court; and 
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published by him, at 183, Fleet street. 
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